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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Gace te teil 


“< What are the things which a Woman ought indispen- 
sably to know ?” 


The education of females should have for 
its object, to render them amiable and useful. 

To be amiable, in domestic life, it is not ne- 
cessary that they should be academicians ; 
nor is it absolutely requisite that their knowl- 
edge should be limited to domestic afiairs. In 
general, it is sufficient, if the gifts of nature 
are diligently improved. She has generally 
been liberal in bestowing on them a sweet gai- 
ety of disposition, a liv ely imagination, and a 
facility of expression. It is for this reason, 
their conversation is often interesting, even 
when their minds are not much cultivated ; 
and a female very moderately instructed, will 
speak as well, nay,sometimes better, than per- 
sons who have all their lives been accustomed 
to-books ; and the art of conversing well, next 
togentleness of disposition, is what contributes 
most essentially to the formation of an amiable 
character. (’Amabilite.) If, to aid these 
dispositions, she has been careful to ornament 
her mind, not with the profusion of luxury,but 
with delicacy and good taste, a female will al- 
ways be beloved by those’ ar@und her, if her 
temper presents no insuperable obstacle. A 
fault of temper is sufficient to render insup- 
portable the society of a woman, who other- 
wise would not be destitute of merit; and it is 
to the correction of this fault, where it exists, 
and to prevent it where it has not already ta- 
ken place, that the most interesting part of 
education should be directed, viz. that which 
regards the formation of habits and ananners. 

The accomplishments of a fine woman may 
be compared to the robe she puts on to receive 
her visitors. ‘Thus arrayed, she does the hon- 
ours of her house with a better grace; but her 
morning gown is much more necessary. 

A female cannot be truly beloved hy those 
around her, unless she is useful tothem, either 
in contributing to their comfort or their hap- 
piness ; and I think we may reduce to five ar- 
ticles, that which she eught indispensably to 
know, to be capable of either. 

1. Domestic economy. TI will not shock 
the delicacy of persons who think a good edu- 
cation consists in performing a few sonatas of 
Stiebelt. or Clementi, or imitating a bouquet 
in water colours, by asserting that cookers Y 
should be studied as branch of polite educa- 
tion; but at least + the should understand the 
price and quali ot every article her family 
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I do not mean that 
she should limit her acquirements in this 
branch to embroidery and tambour, but that 
she should be able, if necessity demands it, to 


2. She should sew well. 


make her own apparel. A little attention will 
enable her to acquire this necessary art, and 
there is no employment in which a woman can 
occupy her time to greater advantage. While 
I am on the subject of dress, it may not be a« 
miss to remark, that some attention is requi- 
site to form proper habits, with respect to this 
article, which females generally conceive of 
much importance. Young persons should be 
habituated to mederation in this articie. Ele- 
gance and taste they should be permitted to 
cultivate, and even fancy may be moderately 
indulged, but finery was invented to hide the 
poverty of genius—and the excessive love of 
the toilet generally announces an incapacity 
to receive pleasure from any other occupations 


3. She shonld read weil, write a decent 
hand, and be able to keep accounts. It is abe 
surd and ridiculous to see a lady, om whicse 
education much labour and expense lave been 
bestowed, commit.errors in account, eve the 
least complicated ; besides, it is necessary 
that she should instruct her children igi the el- 
ements of reading, writing and drithiict: oe 
These little studies, being commenced at an 
age the most tender, when the mind yields 
most easily to the impressions which are pre 
sented to it, devolve particularly on the 
care of the mother. Ifshe be able to discharge 
this interesting duty, what torrents of tears 
may be prevented, which the harshness and 
severity of mercenary teachers call forth froin 
the little victims of their petulance. Itis true, 
all teachers are not petulant and mercenary, 
but few, very few, can feel the tenderness of 
parent for the objects of their charge. ‘Tliey 
feel it necessary to their own reputation, te 
make their pupils advance, and the restraint 
and discipline which is requisite to effect this 
object, where children are associated in @ 
school, must produce frequent chagrin and 
disappointinent in their tender minds. These 
chagrins, frequently repeated, cannot but pro« 
duce serious effects on their delicate orgatis, 
aiid net unfrequesiy they excite and foster an 
irascible and unhappy temper. 


4. Ifa mother engages in this interesting 
daty, the children she is teaching to read wi if 
often ask her questions which she will be und« 
ble to answer, if she has‘not ornamented her 
own mind by reading, She shouldmot bea 
walking encyc lopedia, butt rai ve sae 
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phy, iythology, the principal phenomena of} wonderfully ! O my God, lam ashamed and 
nature, and even, if possible, some idea of bot-| blush to lift up my face unto thee.” 


4 


We read of a man “ whe deviseth mischief 


f 
The compassionate sensibility which na-|upon his bed; who setteth himself ina way 


tue has *so libsv We BSD aed Da Heh 


ets wht adae v “Now; Why should not we 


mind, when this pace quality is not per-}be as active, as frequent, as forward, in devi- 
warted: seems to be the gift of Providence, to} sing good ?.Why should not, we be as wise to 


enable woman to discharge, with less disgust, 
a duty more painful, but not less useful. All 
Sales are destined to be nurses. On them} it. 


do good, as he is to do evil? Iam sure that 
we have a better cause, and better reasons for 
Reader, though, perhaps, thou art one 


devolves the care of parents, brothers,husband, | who makest but a little figure in the world, “a 
child lren, and they should know something of| brother of low degree,” vet, behold a@ vast en- 


he nature of diseases, that they may be able | courage 
to execute, with intelligence, the orders of a 


gement! a little man may do a great 
deai of harm; and pray, why may not a little 


sleved sician. It is desirable, also, that they be | man do a great deal of good? It is possible 


able to ascertain the existence of a fever, to 


that * the wisdom of a poor man” may starta 


give account of its commencement, progress, | proposal which may “save a city,” serve a 


exacerbations, and remissions. 


One could hardly believe how much these 


nation! A single hair, applied to a flyer, that 
has other wheels depending upon it, may pull 


little attentions aud minute cares contribute to | up an oak, or pull down a house. 


the success of the remedies administered by 
the physician; and [ see no situation more 
painful than that of afemale, who, under 
standing nothing, isa mere auéomaton by the 
bed of one she loves, without knowing either 


how to render him services, or to soothe hi 
pains. 


It is necessary then, to habituate young) ed. 


It is very observable, that when our Lord 
Jesus Christ would recommend zeal for the 
-| kingdom of heaven, he did not propose for our 
imitation, the example of honest wisdom; no, 
but that of an unrighteous and scandalous dis- 
$s} honesty, that of the unjust steward. The wis- 
dom of our Lord herein is much to be observ- 
Ilis design is not only to represent the 


persons to be adroit and intelligent in the care | prudence, but the industry, the ingenuity, the 


of the sick, and, on this account, to conque 


in them all that repugnanee and false delica- 
cy, which would exclude them {rom the apart-| kingdom of God. 


ments of those who are ill. 


QQper eee _—- 


rj resolution, the heroic oliete of the soul, ne- 
cessary in those who would seek and serve the 
We seldom, if ever, per- 
ceive among men that vivacity of spirit inlaw- 





~ EXTRACT. — 


The Diligence of Wicked Men in Doing Evil. 


— ——————_— 


ful actions,which we observe in unlawful ones. 
The ways of honesty are plain; and require 
not so much pains in pursuing them ; but your 


flow much mischief may be done by one} thieves and cheats follow courses that are full 
wicked man! Yea, sometimes one wicked} ofdifficulties; the turns and tricks which they 
man, of slender abilities, becoming an indefa-| require are innumerable : hence you find a- 
tigable tool of the dev il, may eflect incredible| mong such people, the exercise of extraordi- 
mischief in the world. We have seen some| nary subtilty ; you find no such cunning and 
wretched instruments, of cursed memory, ply application any where else. How emphatical 


the intention of doing mischief ata strange 


then, is if} to borrow from these, the colours of 


rate, till they have ruined a whole country. It} heavenly wisdom! What I aim at is this, Let 
isa soslant holy conside! ration, and I may say|us try to do good with as much application of 
an astonishing oue: you will hardly find one| mind, as wicked men employ in doing evil.— 
of a thousand who does half so much to serve When“ wickedness proceeds from the wicked” 


God and his own soul, as you may see done by 


it is done “ with both hands, and greedily.” — 


thousands to serve the devil. A horrible| Why then may not we proceed in our useful 


thing ! 


“ O my soul, thy Maker and thy Saviour,so 


worthy of thy ‘love, a Lord, whose infinite 


engagements “ with both hands,” and “ greed- 
il”? watching for opportunities : > Wehave no 
e| cecasion for any sinistersarts in effecting our 


gooduess will follow all that thou dost for him} designs ; God forbid that we should ever at- 
with remunerations, beyond ail conception| tempt the union of such inconsistencies. But 


glorious ; how little, how little is it that thou} why cannot we prosecute our designs with as 
dost for him! Atthe same time, look into thy 
neighbourhood. See there a monster of wick-| of evi! arts ? 
edness, who, to his uttermost, will serve a mas- 
ter that will prove a destroyer to him, and 
whose wages will be death; he studies how to 
serve the devil; he is never weary of his!“ weary themselves to commit iniquity ?” To 

e racks his invention to go through 


h! he shames me 3 lie shames ine 


drudge 
with it. 








Wee ee those bulky +) ——e Tete de UU ‘ 
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he i 4a 
“<= 


much deep and copious thought, as the men 
? And why may we not engage 
our minds with as transporting a vigour to do 
what is acceptable to God, and profitable to 
men, as those wretches nianifest, when they 








reprove certain ecclesiastical/tyones, who had 
little inclination to do good? hae Latimer 
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used a coarse expression to this effect: “ If 
you will not learn of good men, for shame, 
iearn of the devil; he is never idle.” Indeed, 
the indefatigable prosecution of their designs, 
who are styled “the children of the devil,” 
may put us to the blush. Our obligations to 
do good are infinite ; they do evil against all 
obligations. ‘The compensation which will be 
made to them who do good is encouraging be- 
yond calculation; they who do evil will get 
nothing to boast of; but “evil pursueth the 
sinners.” If the devil “ go about,” and the 
people inspired by him “ go about,” seeking 
what harm they may do; why may not we go 
about, and think and seek, where and how we 
may do good? Verily, it were worthy of a 
good angel so todo! O thou child of God, 
and lover of all righteousness, how canst thou 
find it in thy heart, at any time, to cease from 
doing all the good that can be done, in “ the 
right ways of the Lord ?” Methinks that word 
of the Lord may be a burden to us, and if we 
have a sense of honour in us,will beso. “The 
children of this world are in, (and for) their 
generation, wiser than the children of light ;” 
yea, they pursue “the works of darkness” 
more vigorously than any of us “ walk in that 
light” with which our great Saviour hath fa- 
voured us.— Dr, Mather. 
OWTHOEPA., 
FOR THE MISCELLANEOUS CABINET, 
Orthoepy has ever occupied a distinguished 
place in the liberal sciences, and, connected as 
itis with the science of grammar or correct 
writing, it seems almost unaccountable that it 
should not always have kept an exact pace with 
it. Perhaps the reason can be found in no 
other way, than by remembering that where- 
as, in former years, a correctly written book 
might be universally and simultaneously 
known, a correct speaker could be heard in 
but one place at a time, and would be nearly 
confined to one spot; and thatthe method of de- 
picting every vowel sound by figures, as vivid- 
ly upon the mind, through the eye, as it could 
possibly be transmitted, viva voce, through 
the ear, is an invention so modern, that time 
has not been given for the death of old preju- 
dices and inveterate habits. 

Now, sir, I shall not be so lavishly expen- 
sive of my own time or of your patience, as to 
commence a long dissertation on the proprie- 
ty and utility of making this a subject of news- 
paper discussion. I shall dash headlong into 
the business ; Semper ad finem festino. And 
if you think it worth while to send this first es- 
say into a more favourable hght than thet under 
the forestick, 1 may probably ask you to let 
me shine again, and again. 

SUPER, Anp ALL ITS COMPOUNDS. 

So long as this gentleman, (for when at 

home, he is really a gentleman, above board,) 








—_ 





is habited in the toga, which sits so naturally, 
and so gracefully on his august person, he is 
always greeted with decency and respect— 
Super. Throughout all Virgilius, Cicero, Ho- 
ratius, Tacitus, and the regions round about, 
in which this dress may be lawfully worn, I 
never heard him called any thing else, by man 
or beast, loggerhead or jobbernowl, than sim- 
ply and properly—Super. No sooner, how- 
ever, does he set foot upon English ground, 
habited in English costuine, than he is dcom- 
ed to feel his very nature sunk and degraded 
in the affront put upon him by a number of 
his acquaintances, who, some thoughtlessly, 
and some conceitedly,greet him, in every place 
of resort, in low, affected, cockney phrase— 
Mr. Shooper ! 

Accordingly we have—shooperior—shoo- 
perlative——shooperabundant——and all the 
shoopers that can be imagined. ‘This, how- 
ever, as far as it prevails at present, is a dis- 
torted remnant of that shooper-cocknijied cock- 
neyiem, which rose to such horribie height 
some fiity years ago, in the British metropo- 
lis. It finds no toleration in the colleges and 
academies of the United States, and happily 
the literary shoo-makers are fast getting out 
of vogue. Yours in haste, 

TIM TONGUE. 
Jhugsionary. 
SOUTH AFRICA. | | 

Origin and Languages of the Hottentots, 

Mr. Hallbeck,one of the Church Missionaries in South 
Africa, writes on this subject :— 

I am endeavoring to obtain some knowl- 
edge of the Hottentot language, and to collect 
their traditions respecting their origin and ear- 
ly history. Our missionaries here always 
thought that they knew nothing about it ; but 
the fact is, that they were ashamed and afraid 
to tell their tales; as, on their conversion to 
Christianity, they were led to despise their 
old sayings and customs. 

When I mentioned to an old man, that I 
Wished to save the [lottentot language from 
total extirpation,he was delighted with the idea; 
and brought two other old men with him, to 
give me lessons, by which I have made a be- 
ginning to form a kind of Hottentot Vocabu- 
lary. As the questions which I put to them 
convince them that I feel interested in their 
history, and that they need not fear rebuke if 
they reveal to me their fonmer national cus- 
toms, whatever they may haye been, they 
are quite unreserved, Ihave thus elicited 
many curious facts. 

The Hottentots call themselves “ Gkhui- 
gkhui,” pronounced witha click of he tongue 
or throat; and say that they ‘did. Adt-come 
from the interior of Africa, hat over the sea. 

Their tradition runs this;—T} rived 
at the Cape, somewhere about the site of Cape 
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Town, “a House of Passage”—this is a literal 
translation of the Hottentot word, meaning 
evidently a ship or boat—containing a man 
and his wife, with two boys and a girl, a bull 
and cow with three calves, two more bulls and 
a heifer, aram and sheep with three lambs, 
and two other rams and a sheep; and from 
these sprung all the Hottentots and their 
cattle, Where they came from, my report- 
ers did not know; but I think some conjec- 
ture may be formed from thelanguage. ‘The 
sun and moon have the same appellation in 
the Hottentot and Hindostan languages, I 


yossess the Lord’s Prayer in the language of 


fadagascar, and find that “sica” is the word 
for “our” in both that and the Hottentot.— 
Hence, I presume, that we must look to the 
East Indies or the Eastern Archipelago for 
the home of the ancestors of the Hottentots. 

Besides the colony that came to the Cape, 
another seems to have arrived somewhere a- 
bout Plettenberg’s or Mossel-Bay. 

The Bosjesmans are run-away Hottentots. 
Their origin is said to be this: that, on account 
of the very great severity with which the Hot- 
tentots punished their children for any fault, 
but particularly for losing their cattle, the 
children were in the latter instance, afraid to 
return home ; and thus a tribe of run-aways 
was formed, whose smaller stature and mean- 
er appearance originated im their hard manner 
of living, and the difference of their language 
in their separation from, and enmity to other 
Hottentot tribes. 

We were formerly told that the Hottentots 
knew nothing of an evil spirit ; but they both 


knew him and dreaded his influence. Their 
 'T’Geikas,” or sorcerors and doctors, were in [ 


his service; and it is to be noticed, that these 
T’Geikas performed the same kind of juggling 
tricks which are described in Brother Hansel’s 
account of the Nicobar [slands—an additional 
circumstance by which their origin may be 
guessed at, 
_ 
MISSIONARY STATIONS. 
[ CONTINUED. | 
GRIQUA TOWN. In South Affica, about 
700 miles n. of Cape ‘Town. 
London Missionary Society.—1802. 
William Anderson, Henry Helm. 
P. Berend, J. Hendrick, 
P. Davie, . Piet Sabba, 4 
GROENEKLOOF. In South Africa, 35 
miles vy. of Tahie Bay. 
United Brethren.—-1508. 
Missionaries.—J..G, Bonatz, J. Fritsch, J. 
J. Stein. 
GUIANA. 
America. 


United Brethren. 
* Foar Stations. 
Paramaribo, 1735 ; Sommelsdyk, 1735; 


Natives. 


A Dutch province in South 





Good Intent, 1817 ; and another on the river 
Copename. 
Missionaries. 
J. Blitt, J. G. Buechner, C. B. Buettner, G. 
G. Buck, W. C. Geuth, C. Craff, John Hafa, 


[. Langballe, J. D. Lutzke, C. Richter, C. L. 
Schwartz. 


HEPHZIBAH. In South Africa, n. of the 
colony. 
London Missionary Society.—1816. 
W.F. Corner, Missionary ; J. Goeyman, 
Native. 
HOOGE KRAAL. In South Africa, 300 
miles g. of Cape Town. 
London Missionary Society.—1813. 
Charles Pacalt. 
IRKUTSK. Capital of Siberia, w. of Lake 
Balkal: 4000 miles zu. of St. Petersburg. 
London Missionary Society.—1817. 
Edward Stallybrass, Cornelius Kahmn. 
JAMAICA. An island in the W. Indies, 
Baplist Missionary Society. 
Missionaries —James Coultard, Chr. Kitch- 
ing, l’homas Godden. 
Conversion of Negro Slave Society. 
Missionaries.—James Dawn, John McJa- 
tyre, John Stainsby. 
United Brethren.—1754. 
Missionaries.—John becker, James Light, 
Thomas Ward. 
. Wesleyan Missions —1789. 

Stations and Missionaries. 
Kingston, G. Johnstone. 
Spanish Town W. Binning. 
Morant Bay, W. Ratcliffe. 


Grateful Hill, James Underhill. 
Falmouth, John Shipman, 
Montego Bay, John Hudson. 


Port Antonio, James Horne. 
Appointed for this Mission. 
Obadiah Adams, and J. Hartley. 
Members— WV hites, 32 ; Blacks, 4842. 


JAVA. One of the largest of the Asiatic 
islands ; between the sixth and ninth degrees 
of South latitude ; 600 miles in length, and 
95 in breadth. 

Baptist Missionary Society. —1813. 
Two Stations. 
Batavia, W. Robinson, and J. Phillips. 
Samarang, Gottlop Bruckner. 
Netherland Missionary Society. 
Two Missionaries sailed from Holland for 
this island, in 1818. 

JESSORE, A District in the east of Ben- 
gal, 70 miles £. x. £. of Calcutta ; containing 
1,200,000 inhabitants, principally Mahomme- 
dans and Hindoos. 

Baptist Missionary Society —1807. 
William Thomas, 

Four Natives are employed as Readers. 

KARASS. In Russian Tartary, in the 
government, of Caucasus, between the Black 
and Caspian Seas. 

Edinburgh Missionary Society.— 1802. 
A. Paterson, Jamés Galloway, 


- 
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~ KIDDERPOOR. A village near Calcutta. 
Church Missionary Society —1816. 
Rey. William Greenwood. 
Two schools are here established, under the 


su perintendance of the Missionary. 


KROOMAN’S RIVER. In South Africa; 
s. of Lattakoo. 
London Missionary Society.—1€17. 
Robert Hamilton. 


MADAGASCAR. An immense island, ly- 
ing off the eastern coast of Africa, in the In- 
dian ocean, in a partial state of civilization, 


and said to contain 4,000,000 of inhabitants. 
Londen Missionary Society. 
Thomas Bevan, David Jones. 


MADRAS. The second of the three Brit- 
ish presidencies in India ; on the east coast of 
the Peninsula. 

London Missionary Society.—1805. 

W. C. Loveless, Robert Fleming, 

Cornelius Traveller. 

Church Missionary Society.—1i815. 

C. Theoph,Ewald Rhenius, Bernard Schmid, 
G. T. Barenburck. 
Rayappen, Native Catechist. 

Wesleyan Missions.—1817. 

James Lynch. 


MALACCA. The chief town jn the pe- 
ninsula of Malacca, 


London Missionary Society —1815. 
W. Milne, C. H. Thomsen, 
W. Hf. Medhurst, John Slater. 
Appointed to this station, er to Canton. 
S. Milton, T. Beighton, J. Ince. 
A printing establishment is here in opera- 
tion, and 36,000 Chinese tracts have been 
printed. 


MALTA. A British island in the Medi- 
terranean. 
_ Church Missionary Society.—1815. 
Wm. Jowett, Dr. Cleardo Naudi. 
London Missionary Society.—1816. 
Isaac Lowndes. 


MAURITIUS. Or Isle of France ; an isl- 
and in the Indian ocean ; east of Madagascar ; 
inhabited by French colonists, but belonging 
to Great Britain. 


London Missionary Society.—1814, 
John Le Brun, 


MEERUT. A town in India, 32 miles y, z. 


of Delhi. 
Church Missionary Society.—1g15, 
Anund Messeeh, Native. 


MONGHYR. A large city, 250 miles n. w. 
of Calcutta. 
Baptist Missionory Society.—1816. 
J. Chamberlain, Brindabund, Native. 
Ingham Misser, Native Reader. 


NAGPORE. The capital ofthe eastern 
Mahrattas, 615 miles west of Calcutta; popu- 

lation, 80,0U0. 
Baptist Missionary Society.—1812. 


¥ / ? ~) 
WASONICGE, 
fromthe Troy Sentinel. 
In the campaign of 1770, the commander 
in chief sent a strong force, under the com- 
mand of Major General Sullivan, into the Sus- 
quehanna country, so called, and the western 
part of this state, to put a stop to the ravages 
of the Indians. After the different detach- 
iments had formed a junction at Tioga Point, 
and while they were yet there, Col. Proctor, 
of the artillery, obtained from the Grand Lodge 
of Pennsylvania, a warranteco hoid a movable 
Lodge of Free Masons in the camp, and this 
Lodge was opened almost every day, after the 
army had made its daily march. 
After arriving at ‘lioga, two. tents were 
pitched for the accommodation of the Lodge, 
on ground covered with hazel bushes. Atter 
the tents were set up, ihe bushes were cutaway, 
and a thick coat of leaves, which had appa- 
rently been gathering there for centuries, was 
swept off. Under all those dead leaves, and 
partly buried in the ground, was found an iron 
square, very much decayed, but still strong e- 
nough for the use of the Lodge; and it was so 
used whenever the Lodge formed for business 
during the expedition. | What is remarkable 
in the affair is, the country was a howling wil- 
derness, nor was it known that a white person 
had ever been there. ‘The brotherhood con- 
sidered the finding of a square in the. wiider- 
ness, and on the Very spot where they pitched 
their tents to open the lodge, as an omen that 
they were encouraged by the Great Master of 
Masons, to earry their art and mysteries into 
a new world. 
Perhaps this may meet the eye of some 
member of that Lodge, who can inform where 
that iron square is deposited. 
A Mason and Soldier of the Revolution. 





—_— 
On the 20th of June, the king of Portugal 
issued a very severe decree against secret so- 
cieties, and particularly Freemasons, whose 
meetings are pr@hibited, under the penalty 
of transportation for at least five years. All 
public officers are to present a written promise 
that they will not belong to any secret society. 


ae 


ELEGANT EXTRACT 


From an address to the members of Solomon’s Lodge, 
No 6, of Poughkeepsie, on the anniversaryof St. John 
the Baptist, June 24, A. L. 5825; by JamesG. Brooks 
Esq. 

It is now nearly three thousand years since 
the foundation of Masonry ; as yet it has re- 
sisted the destroying hand of time. Kingdoms 
have arisen, flourished and fallen—the rock 
of power, the adamant of genius have crum- 
bled—meral earthquakes have dashed in ruin 





Ram-mohun, Native. 


the strongest, the fairest {bricks of haan en- 
terprize and of human : Masonry has 
remained unbroken—it has not bent to the 
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storm, nor has it died in the sluggish calm. I 
we examine the nature and progress of man’s 
institutions, we shall find them all partaking 
of that mutability which characterizes his own 
strange, and fitful, and feverish existence ;— 
perishable himself, how can he confer eternity 
upon his works? He erects his statue of brass, 
the colossus of ages—triumphant time! thou 
hurlest it to the dust! True, he can ascend 
the ever-during arch of fame, and inscribe 
there the letters of his immortality—he can kin- 
dle the fire of his renown which blazes for ages, 
a beacon to the universe ; but he cannot recal 
the last faint sigh of existence, nor protect his 
trophies against the scythe of destruction. Go 
and learn this truth from the melancholy pic- 
ture of history ! Go, and moralize amidst the 
ruins of Thebes, and ask where are her hun- 
dred gates, her thousands of chariots, and her 
millions of warriors ! 


** Ah! there is desolation cold, 

The desert serpent dwells alone, 

Where grass o’ergrows each mould’ring stone. 
And stones themselves to ruin grown, 

Are gray and death-like old.” 


Go, and learn wisdom from solitary Tyre, 
and ask where are her golden palaces, and her 
numberless natives? Go and ask of Egypt 
where are her twenty thousand cities, her 
temple of the sun, her oracle of Ammon, and 
her sacred fountain ; there the sun now shines 
on a bleak waste, the vojce of the oracle has 
been silent for ages, and the wild weed hath 
long waved in the bed of its fountain! Let 
Macedon produce the trophies of her conquer- 
ing son—let Persia shew the diadem of Cyrus 
and the spear of Cambyses; they. are envelo- 
ped by the oblivious pall, and the mournful 
voice of history tells only that they have been. 
So it is with man, and with the works of man 
—child of doubt and danger—the spectre of 
uncertainty bends over his cradle shimber, dar- 
kens the warm noon of his manhood, and ex- 
tends his dusky arm over the evening of his 
decline ; he walks forth in his majesty, the 
image of God, and the Lord of creation—his 
path is on the mighty deep=his footsteps are 
on the lofty mountain—he stands on his proud 
eminence, and looks down on a subject world. 
Look once again, and where is he? The mys- 
terious fire of his existence is extinguished— 
the cold clod presses on his bosom—the dull 
worm banquets on that brow where once spar- 
kled genius and beauty—and the charnel 
shroud enwraps that form where once glowed 
the star of henour, and the purple of dominion ! 

Since, then, imstability is inherent in the 
very nature of man, and spreads itself over all 
his works, we can best judge of the value of 
all institutions by their longer or shorter resis- 
tance to subduing time. We are safe in the 
assertion Urat mo society ean compete with 
ours in d@iiyation. Ithas resistedevery change 
and brayel every tempest: it hath stood firm 
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and beheld the wide spreading pine of Assyr- 
‘a strewing the earth with its branches, in vast 
and gigantic ruin—it hath seen the rising flood 
of mighty hosts desolate imperial Babylon— 
it hath seen’the majestic eagle of the Romans 
extending his dark form oyer battle fields, 


** Where death’s brief pang was quickest, 
And the battle’s wreck lay thickest, 
Strew’d beneath the advancing banner 
Of the eagle’s burning crest ; 

There, with thunder clouds to fan her, 
Who could then her wing arrest, 

Victory beaming from her breast ? 


Ah, that wing was arrested, and the proud 
bird struck down, a prey to the vultures of the 
northern forest. So it hath been—the pomp, 
the pageantry, the mightiness of nations have 
been humbled; the hand of obscurity has 
spread its folds over palace, and temple, and 
tower. The fierce storm of war, and the la- 
zy moth of luxury, have united in this work of 
destruction: and the impetuous wave of time 
hath ever been chequered by the fragments of 
glory, and the wreck of magnificence, float- 


ing along in fearful and melancholy ruin. 
—————————————————————————— EE 


‘Summary. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE 


The annual commencement of this very 
flourishing institution, was attended, on Wed- 
nesday last, by a polite and very numerous 
audience, who witnessed with deep interest, 
and we doubt not, with great gratification the 
highly respectable performances of the young 
gentlemen who exhibited on this occasion. 

The music was chaste and select, and the 
choir deserve great credit for the taste and 
skill manifested in its execution. 

The order of exercise was as follows, viz. 


Ist. Sacred music. 
2d. Prayer by the President. 
3d. Latin Oratzon with salutatory addres- 
ses. C. C. BALDWIN. 
4th. Dispute, “ are wars ever justifiable 
or useful.” i. BARNES, 
O. PLATT. 
5th. Eulogy, “ Doctor Joseph Warren.” 
J.G, ELLIOT. 
6th. Dispute, “ 1s the pulpit more favo- 
rable to Eloquence than the Bar.” 
G.R. RUDD, 
C. SKINNER, 
R. W. HILL. 
7th. Oration, T. STOW. 
8th. Dissertation,“Sources of Pleasure in 
Tragic scenes.” A. KELLOGG. 
9th. Oration,“ The moral influence of 
science.” W. TORREY. 
10th. Philosophical Oration,“ Cartesian 
Philosophy.” F.N. BENEDICT, 
1ith. Oration, “The pleasures of investi- 
gation.” H. NORTON, 
12th. Eulogy,“ Kosciusko.” 
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r3thy Oration, “ The influence of intel- 
lectual association.” 


T. B. STURGES. 


14th. Degrees conferred. 


A theological seminary has lately been es- 


tablished by the Presbyterian church, in Prince 
Edward co. Va. 


The total cost to the city of Boston, for the 


5th. Oration, “ Comparison of the a-| support of its schools, the past year, is $48,611 


miable and heroic virtues,” with the 
valedictory address. H. AXTELL. 
16th. Sacred muste. 
17th. Prayerby the President. 

The degree of Bachelor of arts was confer- 
red on the following gentlemen, viz. Henry 
Axtell, C.Chittenden Baldwin, Edwin Barnes, 
Morris Barton, William Beardsley, E. North- 
rup Benedict, Stephen V. R. Bleeker, Asahel 

Yobb, Abner Cook, Elisha Cowles, Andrew 
Cutler, James G. Elliot, Samuel Fleet, Abra- 
ham P. Grant, Robert W. Hill, John P. Hurl- 
burt, William Jones, Augustus Kellogg, Philip 
B. Key, Samuel K. Kip, William 5. Merrel, 
Lewis Miller, Henry Morris, Heman Norton, 
Sherman Patterson, Oliver Platt, Thomas 
Riggs, George R. Rudd, Calvin Skinner, Tim- 
othy Stow, Thaddeus B. Sturges, William 
Torrey, Hugh White. 

The degree of master of Arts was confer- 
red on the following gentlemen, alumni of the 
College, viz. Samuel Glover, Tutor Humph- 
rey, John 8. P. Lansing, John W. Martin, A- 
biel Parmele. 

Rey. Charles Fitch, of Cherry Valley, a- 
jumnus of Williams College, and Doct. Elna- 
than Judson, alumnus of Brown University, 
were admitted ad eundum. , 

The honorary degree of Bachelor of arts 
was conferred on William O’ Donnel, Tutor in 
Albany Academy. 

The honorary degree of Master of arts was 
conferred on Harmanus Bleecker Esq. of Al- 
— » and on Daniel Kellogg, Esq. of Skene- 
ateles, 


PRIZE DECLAMATIONS. 


On the evening preceding commencement, 
the young gentlemen of three classes of the 
College declaimed for prizes, which were a- 
warded as follows : 


Junior Class, Wells first, Cummins second. 
Sophomore do. Winston first, Peck second. 
Freshmen do. Hastings first, Mosely and 
Stanton, second. 





A lady has issued proposals for publishing 
a monthly literary paper, at Connersville, In- 
diana, to be entitled the Western Ladies’ Cas- 
ket. an 

In the United States, the Catholics have a 
college at Georgetown, D. C. another at Bal- 
timore; a convent in Kentucky; @ nunnery 
of 26 nuns, near Port Tobacco, Maryland ; a 
‘Wyoociety of 26 nuns at Georgetown ; and others 


10. Thisis about 100 cents to each individu- 


al in the city. 


Bishop Chase has resigned the presidency 


of the Cincinnati college, and the Rev. Mr. 


Hill, Roman Catholic priest, has been appoin- 
ted president of that institution. 


Useful. 


A writer in the American Farmer recom- 
mends sassafras tea, as a relief for Dyspepsia. 


Recipe for the bite of venomous serpents or 
reptiles.—Take indigo, well pulverized, and 
mix it with water to the cqnsistency of paste— 
this applied to the wound, gives immediate re- 
lief, and will in a few days effect a cure. 


Humour. 


Original Anecdote.—Not many years since, 
after the departure of some young ladies from 
a visit to this place, a young man observed in 
company, that he thought the ladies of Sche- 
nectady ought to copy the easy manners of 
their late visitants. “Och,” exclaimed a learn- 
ed belle, “ be assured the ladies of Schenecta- 
dy have too little vivacity, and téo much ju- 
risprudence for that !” 














Anecdote.—W hen Yonieweiz first came into 
this country, he lived atthe west end of the 
town. One day, after paying several visits,he 
found himself a little out of his latitude, and 
called a hackney, when the following dialogue 
ensued :— 

Coachman.—(Shutting the door,) Where to 
sir ? 

Yon.—Home—mon ami—vou go me home. 

Coachman.—Home, sir ; where is that ? 

Yon.—By gar, Ino know ; de name of de 
street has eshcape, he escaped out of my 
memory—I have forgot him. Vat shall I do? 

Coachman. ( Grins.) 

Yon.—Ah, you are gay—come now—you 
understand the musique. Eh! 

Coachman.—Music! what’s that to do with 
the street ? 

Yon.—Ah! vous verrez—you shall see— 
(hums a tune.) Vatis dat. 3 

Coachman.— Malbrook. 

Yon.—Ah! by gar, datis him; Mallbro’ st. 
Now you drive me du home. Eh! 

This is a fact ; we have often heard ‘ music 
hath charms’ to do many clever things ; but 
this is, I believe, the first of its instructing a 
hackney coachman where he was toset down 





at Emmittsburgh, Philadelphia, and in Ken- 
‘tucky. | 


{ bon. Mag. 
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Poetick Department. 





From ** Rhymes on the Road.” 
GENIUS AND CRITICISM. 
Scripsit quidem fata, sed sequitur.— Seneca. 


Of old, the Sultan Genius reigned, 
As Nature meant, supreme, alone ; 
With mind unchecked, and hands unchained, 


His views, his conquests were his own. 


But power like his, that digs its grave, 
With its own sceptre, could not last— 
So Genius’ self became the slave 
Of laws that Genius’ self had pass’d. 


As Jove, who forged the chain of Fate. 
Was, ever after, doomed to wear it; 
His nods, his struggles all too late— 
‘* Qui semel jussit, semper paret.”’ 


To check young Genius’ proud career, 
The slaves who now his throne invaded, 
Made Criticism his Prime Vizir, 
And from that hour his glories faded. 


Tied down in Legislation’s school, 
Afraid ofeven his own ambition, 

His very victories were by rule, 
And he was great but by permission. 


His most heroic deeds—the same, 
That dazzled, when spontaneous actions— 
Now, done by law, seemed cold and tame, 
And shorn of all their @rst attractions. 


If he but stirred to take the air, 
Instant, the Vizir’s Council sat— 
* Halloa! your Highness can’t go there— 
“* Bless us, your Highness can’t do that.” 
{f, loving pomp, he chose to buy, 
Rich jewels for his diadem— 
“The taste was bad—the price was high— 
** A flower were simpler than a gem.” 


To please them if he took to flowers— 

“ What trifling, what unmeaning things! 
« Vit for a woman’s toilette hours, 

‘¢ But not at all the style for kings.” 


If, fond of his domestick sphere, 

He played no more the rambling comet— 
* A dull, good sort of man, ’twas clear, 

« But, as for great, or brave—far from it.”’ 


Did he then look o’er distant oceans, 

For realms more worthy to enthrone him ?— 
* Saint Aristotle, what wild notions ! 

“ Serve a‘ne exeat regno’ on him.” 


At length—their last and worst to do— 

They round him placed a guard of watchmen, 
Reviewers, knaves in brown, or blue 

Turned up with vellow—chiefly Scotchmen— 


To dog his footsteps all about, 

Like those in Longwood’s prison grounds, 
Who at Napoleon’s heels rode out, 

For fear the Conqueror should break bounds. 





Oh for some champion of his power, 
Some Ultra spirit, to set free, 

As erst in Shakspeare’s sovereign hour, 
The thunders of his Royalty !— 


To vindicate his ancient line, 
The first, the true, the only ope 
Of right eternal and divine 
That rules beneath the blessed sun— 


To crush the rebels that would cloud 
His triumphs with restraint or blame, 

And, honouring ev’n his faults, aloud 
Re-echo Vive le Roi, quand meme !— 


= > @O@@n~ 
SCEPTICISM. 


Ere Psyche drank the cup, that shed 
Immortal Life into her soul, 

Some evil spirit poured, ’tis said, 
One drop of Doubt into the bowl— 


Which, mingling darkly with the stream, 
To Psyche’s lips—she knew not why— 
Made ev’a that blessed nectar seem 
As though its sweetness soon would die. 


Oft, in the very arms of Love, 
A chill came o’er her heart—a fear 
That Death would, even yet, remove 
Her spirit from that happy sphere. 


‘¢ Those sunny ringlets,” she exclaimed, 
Twining them round her snowy fingers— 

“ That forehead, where a light, unnamed, 
“ Unknown on earth, for ever lingers— 


‘Those lips, through which I feel the breath 
*‘ Of heaven itself, whene’er they sever— 
** Oh, are they mine, beyond all death, 
‘* My own, hereafter, and for ever ? 


“ Smile not--I know that starry brow, 
“Those ringlets, and bright lips of thine, 
“Will always shine, as they do now— 
** But shall J live to see them shine ?” 


* In vain did Love say “ Turn thine eyes 
** On all that sparkles round thee here—- 

“ Thou’rt now in heav’n, where nothing dies, 
* And in these arms—what canst thou fear?” 


In vain—the fata] drop, that stole 
Into that cup’s immortal treasure, 

Had lodged its bitter near her soul, 
And gave a tinge to every pleasure. 


And, though there ne’er was rapture given 
Like Pscyhe’s with that radiant boy, 
Hers is the only face in heaven, 
That wears a cloud amid its joy. 
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